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This second year should be taken care of by the individual hospital, 
giving the student nurse such maintenance as can well be afforded, 
without a wage, of course, as the nurse is still a student during the 
second year of her training. Finally, the third year ought to be of 
mutual benefit to the student nurse and to the hospital, and the trustees 
of the hospital should realize that they have a splendid nursing equip- 
ment, and be willing to give to the young women who are all but ready 
to graduate a small living wage, enough to make ends meet in the living 
problem which each individual must work out for herself. 

If this scheme for the three years were carefully thought out, it 
would mean practically no increase in the cost of the maintenance for 
the hospital of a large body of women to care for its sick and, if 
properly presented to a board of trustees, — all business men, quick to 
appreciate the business aspect of problems — they would see the wise 
solution of what is a worrying, harassing burden, and their sick would 
be cared for economically and ideally. As it is now it requires the 
utmost diligence and tact on the part of every president of a board of 
trustees, the superintendent of the hospital, and the superintendent of 
nurses, to keep things running smoothly and well for hospital patients 
and training school. 

Superintendents of nurses should appreciate the fact that the future 
moulding of the nurses' curriculum in the individual hospitals will often 
rest upon them, and they should be thinking and looking ahead, pre- 
paring for problems that must surely confront them in the education 
and maintenance of an ideal nursing school. Let us bring our diffi- 
culties, our hopes, our ideas to the superintendents' meetings, and quietly 
and frankly discuss the present and thus build for the future. 



THE OPPORTUNITIES AND NEED OF NURSES TRAINED 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE IN SMALL CITIES * 

By ANNA M. McGEE, R.N. 
Graduate of St. Mary's Hospital, Brooklyn 

Upon visiting the schools in Schenectady several years ago it sur- 
prised me to find conditions here similar in a small way to conditions 
existing in New York City on the east side. I then resolved to put 

* Bead at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the New York State Nurses' 
Association, Albany, October 19, 1911. 
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into practice the advice given me by Miss Wald while at the Henry 
Street Settlement. When I was about to leave for home, and told her 
how much I regretted being obliged to leave the Settlement and the 
social service field, she said, " Well, if you must live in the country, 
and like this work, why not do it there ? I am sure there is plenty and 
you are needed as much there as here, only you must find the way to 
reach it." All that is necessary to say is that her prophecy has been 
fulfilled. 

In the schools there are many foreign children, and knowing how 
impossible it was to teach them hygiene in any but a practical way, I 
realized that this was the work for me to do. 

Visiting the mayor I told him of the work being done by Miss 
Eogers in the New York City schools and how much the work was 
needed here. The mayor thought well of the proposition and on March 4, 
1907, assigned me to duty in the city schools. 

As the work was in an experimental stage and there was no money 
appropriated to meet these demands, I used my home as headquarters 
the first year, furnishing stationery and medical supplies. 

Upon starting routine inspection, many children were found needing 
treatment, and no dispensary was available but one in connection with 
a day nursery which was situated in the heart of the school district. 
Visiting this institution I asked them if they would co-operate in caring 
for the school children. They immediately changed their clinic hours, 
opening from 12 to 1, so that the children would lose little, if any, 
school time. On continuing my inspections many children were found 
with defective spines, and knowing there was no place in the city 
giving corrective treatment, I again turned to the day nursery and asked 
them if they could help. The matron took the matter up with the 
board of managers and within three months' time she had given up her 
private room for this purpose, the board of managers had engaged an 
orthopedic nurse, a graduate of Dr. Sargent's School of Boston, and 
furnished the necessary apparatus, and the children were receiving 
corrective treatment under medical supervision. 

This day nursery also opened an eye clinic to which the children 
were sent, but my greatest difficulty was in obtaining eye-glasses. The 
Woman's Club, the Charities Association and many individuals assisted, 
one doctor giving fifty pairs, until the past year when the Commissioner 
of Charities took charge of this work. 

Schenectady being an industrial city, during the financial depression 
of 1907 many poor children were found suffering from hunger. I 
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succeeded in having milk and crackers donated and lunches were 
provided for the children at recess time, the principals and teachers 
gladly seeing that they were served. 

Clothing was also needed for many of the poorer ones which was 
supplied by the principals in the well-to-do districts who asked the 
children to bring clothing which they were no longer in need of to 
school and then had it sent to the schools where it was most needed 
for distribution. The most remarkable features of the work were the 
willingness with which the children brought this clothing and that not 
a principal or teacher in the schools refused to help, even the truant 
officer assisting in obtaining and distributing relief. In 1908, the 
Charities Association was organized and helped in this work. 

The second year, two medical inspectors were appointed, and the 
third year an additional nurse was placed in the field. 

From the beginning my aim was to bring this work up to the 
standard set in the New York City schools, but I was unable to do 
so owing to the fact that two nurses were obliged to care for more than 
eleven thousand children, while in New York City, upon visiting Miss 
Eogers, and later Dr. Baker, I found that the average number of children 
per nurse was between two and three thousand. However, the Health 
Department is anxious to reach this standard, and have asked that money 
enough be appropriated another year to place at least two more nurses 
in the field. 

The teeth of the children were examined and arrangements made 
at the day nursery to care for the most needy ones. This unique day 
nursery is now planning to build, and the building will be a children's 
hospital and day nursery in which will be a modern dental clinic. 

Having cared for those defects in the children, there was still the 
problem of the tubercular ones. At that time the Eed Cross was 
urging me to start a local branch and wrote me saying that they were 
about to take part in fighting the " Great White Plague." At once I 
became interested, thinking in this way I might be able to care for 
those children. Communicating with the Eed Cross representative, 
arrangements were made for a meeting at which he was present, and 
plans made for a permanent organization which took place February 12, 
1908. Plans were then made to raise funds to start a day camp which 
were duly carried out, and the day camp was opened on June 29, 1908, 
and proved to be the first day camp in America under, the Eed Cross. 

The second year, the camp opened May 18 as a day and night camp, 
remaining open until the middle of December when the county officials 
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were prevailed upon to co-operate in the work, being urged in the mean- 
time to assume the entire responsibility. 

Last May the Bed Cross withdrew, the county having appropriated 
thirty-five thousand dollars for a county tuberculosis hospital, which is 
now being built, and known as Glenridge Sanatarium. In this work 
the nurses played no small part, the supervising nurses, both the first 
and second years, making numerous sacrifices and enduring many 
hardships, many of the graduate nurses of the city giving their services, 
and the pupil nurses from the hospital being allowed to contribute their 
share. The nurses also assisted in raising funds on tag day, at garden 
parties, concerts, and with the sale of Christmas stamps. 

Shortly after the organization of the Bed Cross, the State Charities 
Aid, in co-operation with the State Board of Health, started a splendid 
campaign in the crusade against tuberculosis, and our health officer 
being very much interested the direct outcome of this was the establish- 
ment of a municipal tuberculosis dispensary which opened June 23, 
1908, five days before the day camp, which gave us many of our first 
patients. In connection with this dispensary was placed a visiting 
nurse, and the system adopted was educational and preventive as well as 
curative. This dispensary stands as a clearing-house for the tuber- 
culosis work of the city, transferring to the day camp, tuberculosis hos- 
pital, and visiting nurse service such patients as need their care. This 
nurse has distributed thousands of pamphlets upon tuberculosis, its 
prevention and cure, sputum cups, and gauze handkerchiefs. She also 
obtains food, clothing, and bedding for needy cases, and last winter 
entered a contest given by one of the local stores for the charities of 
the city in which the dispensary won several hundred dollars which they 
used for paying rent or in whatever way it was most required. This 
dispensary, the State Charities Aid, and the Bed Cross were the factors 
that showed the need of and obtained the County Tuberculosis Hospital. 

The Schenectady Charities Association established a visiting nurse 
service for the poor of the city in 1910. They maintain a loan closet 
and furnish whatever relief is necessary. 

After having found a plan to care for the tubercular children, I 
turned to preventive work and was told by the Health Officer that he 
would consider working for an open-air school if I could find enough 
children whose parents would allow them to attend. In a few weeks I 
selected sufficient children who upon being examined by the medical 
inspectors were found to need the open-air treatment and whose parents 
gladly consented to their attending an open-air school. Thinking the 
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Red Cross might help us to solve this problem, the health officer called 
a joint meeting of the local branch and the Educational and Health 
Departments. Upon communication with the state branch of the Eed 
Cross we were informed that tubercular work was no longer its function. 

This year the school nurses and doctors again took up this work 
and the Health and Educational Departments in co-operation with the 
Charities Association succeeded in bringing the open-air school into 
existence. The school nurses had charge of this work, and we have 
one of the best open-air schools in the state. 

About a year ago the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company wished 
to extend its visiting nurse service to their policy holders in our city, 
preferably with a nursing association. Seeing the possibilities in this 
service, I took the matter up with the Nurses' Club which allowed me 
to start the service with its co-operation. Many of the nurses being 
dissatisfied, thinking this was not their purpose of organization, those 
interested started a visiting nurse association and here is where I met 
my " Waterloo." I thought that this group of nurses would gladly take 
over the work, but the majority could not see what benefit was to be 
derived from it, and I was obliged to take up this service alone. Only 
then did I realize that nurses in general do not have that broad social 
viewpoint which Miss Nutting says is so necessary and which would 
enable them to support, at least morally, a movement so great for human 
betterment. 

In starting this service I found there was no nurse available with 
the required training and obtained an excellent one from out of town. 
This is no criticism of local nurses, but rather of the training schools, 
for those of us in the social service field know that hospitals with but 
few exceptions are not fitting their pupils for the work in this field. 
Their very atmosphere is repression and subserviency, where this field 
demands initiative and independent thought. 

A few days ago I received a letter from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company asking me if it was feasible to employ a good practical 
nurse on cases requiring more than twenty-four hours' special service, 
under the supervision and supplemented by a visiting nurse, thereby 
materially reducing the cost of caring for the sick. Eealizing that this 
problem was one which I could not solve alone, I have brought it to you. 
However, one cannot take a social or economic view without seeing 
this vast body of untrained women caring for the industrial classes and 
against that, the industrial class with its millions needing care, without 
wondering if there is not some way by which such women might be 
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supervised and employed, thereby increasing their efficiency and better- 
ing the social fabric on the whole. 

Has not the time come for us to cease condemning short-term schools 
and the untrained nurse? Are they not all expressions of willingness 
to serve! Bather let us bend our energies to taking them under our 
care — the highly educated teacher of nurses in her sphere, the social 
service or health nurse in her field, the private or sick nurse, the assistant 
or attendant, each one graded according to her ability, even to the 
mother's helper, a woman trained to care for the home and keep the 
family together during the mother's illness. If the nursing college is 
the solution of this problem, then let us no longer listen to our leaders 
pleading for them but rather let us urge them forward and pledge to 
help them. 

Seeing the needs of the Metropolitan Service and the lack of sup- 
port given it I resigned from the school work to enter this field. During 
the year we cared for 620 cases, making 4784 visits, and giving special 
nursing service in thirty-nine cases. Mere figures can give us no idea 
of the educational and social value of this work. 

Other activities were a class in home nursing in the Woman's Club, 
we holding our lectures and classes in Silliman Hall, Union College, 
a class for Italian Mothers who were instructed in the hygiene of child- 
hood, also classes at the Young Woman's Christian Association, and 
during the summer a Little Mothers' League. In small cities we do 
not lack opportunities; our great need is for nurses educated for this 
field. 



INSOMNIA 

BY ANNE E. PERKINS, M.D. 

In this age of tension and high pressure one hears so much of 
sleeplessness that it behooves us to consider some of its causes and 
remedies. 

Over and over again I hear people say, in a matter of course tone, 
that they take veronal or trional or sulphonal powders to make them 
sleep, or that they are so nervous that they must take some bromide 
or a sedative tablet, — this as casually as if it were a drink of water. 
Once the habit is begun, it is most difficult to break off. A surprisingly 
large number become addicted to the use of hypnotics. If they do not 
go to sleep readily, there is a convenient powder at hand, and they are 



